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capacity of doing any mischief, if they were ever so well
inclined."1 Looking at them in this way, he felt a sin-
cere compassion for their misery and a bitter resentment
against their oppressors. The English, he said, in a
remarkable letter,2 should be ashamed of their reproaches
of Irish dulness, ignorance, and cowardice. Those defects
were the products of slavery. He declared that the poor
cottagers had " a much better natural taste for good sense,
humour, and raillery than ever I observed among people
of the like sort in England. But the millions of oppres-
sions they lie under, the tyranny of their landlords, the
ridiculous zeal of their priests, and the misery of the
whole nation, have been enough to damp the best spirits
under the sun." Such a view is now commonplace
enough. It was then a heresy to English statesmen, who
thought that nobody but a Papist or a Jacobite could ob-
ject to the tyranny of Whigs.

Swift's diagnosis of the chronic Irish disease was thor-
oughly political. He considered that Irish misery sprang
from the subjection to a government not intentionally
cruel, but absolutely selfish; to which the Irish revenue
meant so much convenient political plunder, and which
acted on the principle quoted from Cowley, that the
happiness of Ireland should not weigh against the " least
conveniency " of England. He summed up his views in a
remarkable letter,8 to be presently mentioned, the substance
of which had been orally communicated to Walpole. He
said to Walpole, as he said in every published utterance:
first, that the colonists were still Englishmen, and entitled
to English rights; secondly, that their trade was delib-

1  Letters on Sacramental Test in 1738.

2  To Sir Charles Wigau, July, 1732,

8 To Lord Peterborough, April 21,1726,
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